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^£34 Tlext hlcntlt 

By 

Sue W alder 

Tonight ends the first day of February, 

And now ... I think I know 
Why the day has been filled with woe, 

Why my heart has not been merry, 

Why spite, promise, hope, cheer, 

Sunshine warm, sky clear, 

There is one tear. 

Tonight ... as shadows make each lane 
Abound with ghosts ; and it is very still. 

And inside lights glow, fires take off the chill 
Of a mid-winter evening ... it is vain 
To try to read of some brave 
Deed ; for it cannot save 
Sobs . . . that tear stave. 

Tonight I know why I am sad, 

And is it really so strange? 

Why ... on this day . . . should I be glad ? 
For I know . . . this is not strange. 

Next month I, again, will weep 
For a promise that I failed to keep, 

For a harvest I did not reap. . . . 


A Message From The Co-Editors 

Y OU may ask — and rightly so — what part studying, reading, or even 
creating literature has to play in the scheme of things today. The answer 
is : a very important place. 

You may recall our President has stressed the importance of our perform- 
ing our daily tasks as nearly as possible in the same way we did before war 
was declared. We must do whatever is required of us efficiently and cheer- 
fully. This being a college for girls alone, there is little chance that any of us 
will be called for service on the frontlines of battle, but the battle behind the 
firing is equally important. 

It has been said that morale is woman’s work. This means always keeping 
hysteria from gripping at our hearts, keeping our minds free for clear thinking, 
and our hands ready for instant action. We must keep our eyes above the 
strife — ever on the shining goal that is before us — a peace where brother- 
hood and goodwill shall prevail. 

You ask again : what has this to do with The Epaulet? We answer you 
thus : 

Literature has always been defined briefly as “an expression of human 
life — of human experiences in the past, of human activities in the present, 
and of human aspirations for the future.” 

What age has ever lent itself to expression more than our present day? 
Each individual experiences alternately the thrill of victory, the despair of 
defeat, the fear of death, the dread for what tomorrow may bring. We see 
everything we hold dear swept away ; we feel the hope for promised victories 
and the faith in the ultimate outcome of right. 

Such experiences tend to create a bond of sympathy between persons, a 
closer kinship is created and we feel united in a great cause. Share an ex- 
perience with a stranger and he is no longer one — he is your brother. 

By such a simple act as this may, in part, bring about man’s better relation- 
ship to man and we may turn our hearts to higher and purer thoughts. 

Therefore we say to you: write — share your thoughts and impressions 
with others — write, for 

“We are living , and are dwelling 
In a grand and awful time” 
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One 'fl aiv 

By 

Mary Alice Aziz 

Forget? ’tis but a simple task to thrust into some deep abyss all 
memories of things past ; 

To fall into sweet reverie and know that ghosts of days that were 
cannot return to haunt me; 

To close my eyes and have no fear that the old familiar faces 
will once again reappear ; 

To seal into some massive tomb all recollections and end their 
visits to my lonely room ; 

To calmly extinguish the spark that long ago was ignited by Dan 
Cupid’s mis-aimed dart; 

To hear your name and not recall how sweet life tasted before I 
partook of its bitter gall — 

Forget? 

How can I when I love you yet ? 
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Buck Passing 

By 

Lottie Brockwell 


DIED — Mrs. Alma J. Hutchins, wife of 
Frederick L. Hutchins, died at her 
home, 1205 W. 42nd Street, last night. 
Surviving her are her husband; two 
children, Joan and Rachael Hutchins; 
one sister, Mrs. C. H. Newell; and two 
brothers, M. N. Cabell and G. G. 
Cabell ; all of Lees Park. The body 
rests at Clary Bros. Funeral Home, 
where services will be held at noon 
Wednesday. Burial will be in Oak 
Grove Cemetery. 


B URIAL will be in Oak Grove 
Cemetery, ,, sneered Doris 
Carmine as she turned from 
the obituary page and folded the paper. 
“Buried in Oak Grove — my Harold's 
resting there, and they’re going to put 
her there, too. Yes, I can see it now — 
craning necks, curious eyes, gossiping 
whispers, little Joan and Rachael whim- 
pering. Frederick Hutchins standing 
next to Inspector Drewrey — yes, you 
know I’ll see it, because I’ll be there. I’ll 

be right there to d her soul and 

body right on to the hell to which I 
know she’s going. And I won’t flinch — 
oh no! It’ll do me good to see him 
ashamed there before all that crowd at 
the cemetery; it’ll do me good to see 
him wring his perspiring hands to- 
gether, see him strain against the hand- 
cuffs; it’ll do me good ” 

Doris was interrupted in her diaboli- 
cal wanderings by the voice of Dr. 
Grant, speaking to her : “You may go 
in for a few minutes now, Mrs. Car- 
mine, but you must not stay long. Your 


son is in a very weakened condition. 
Yes, that’s natural after his coming 
out of that coma, but he still musn’t be 
excited. Just take it easy and don’t 
make him talk too much. Miss Scott, 
will you go in with her, please ?” 

Doris didn’t want Miss Scott or any 
other nurse to go in with her. Her son 
was in there; she had almost lost him. 
Now she had gotten him back, and then 
Dr. Grant had to have a nurse come 
with her when she spoke to him for 
the first time. Why couldn’t they under- 
stand ? He was hers. She knew he had 
done no wrong, and she wanted to tell 
him so, but she didn’t want the whole 
hospital staff around when she did it. 
But she had to be calm now ; she must 
not get excited ; she must not let Arthur 
see the anxiety that was written in 
every line of her face. She load prayed 
that he might speak to her again and 
her prayers had been answered. He 
was speaking, but what was he saying ? 
His lips were moving, his breath had 
quickened; if she leaned closer, she 
could understand the almost inaudible 
whisper : 

“Mother ... I told you! I told you 
I’d be home on leave soon, didn’t I? 
. . . The Colonel told me last night. . . . 
[“Oh, Arthur,” she felt like saying, 
“don’t you know you’re wounded, and 
we’re not home, but here in the Camp 
Hospital — waiting, hoping, praying?”] 
He was wrong, Mother. ... It was all 
a mistake . . . the company dance . . . 
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the ride uptown in the truck . . . meet- 
ing Captain Lynch. ... I didn’t know 
the woman with him . . . but he ordered 
me to take her home. . . . [“Yes, Son,” 
thought Doris, “the inevitable obligation 
of buck privates to obey superior offi- 
cers.”] He had to get back for special 
duty ... it couldn’t be helped ... it 
was all a mistake . . . but I got her home 
safely . . . get her home „ . . they were 
my orders . . . that’s all I had to do . . . 

so I started out, Mother ” 

“Oh, Arthur, don’t stop now. My 
darling, can’t you see that’s what I want 
to know most of all . . . what happened 

next. Arthur ” 

“Mrs. Carmine, you’d better go. He 
needs sleep and rest now more than 
anything else. After the operation that’s 
all that can be done.” 

“All that can be done! Oh, God, 
that’s the futility of it all . . . there’s 
nothing I can do for Arthur except 
hope; there’s nothing I can do about 
that other trash except wait and see 
justice exacted. Justice ! Can justice be 
exercised in this case?” 

* * * * * * * 

Doris Carmine would not leave the 
hospital waiting room. Arthur was in 
there fighting for his life. He needed 
her to fight with him. 

She picked up the paper — the paper 
that had started tongues wagging in 
Lees Park, the paper that pointed an 
ugly finger at and accused her Arthur. 
Oh, she had read the article before 
several times, but her eyes seemed to be 
drawn to it and to one part in particular : 
“A neighbor said as he was coming 
home from work on the night shift, 
the youngest Hutchins child, Rachael, 


ran up to him, and pulling him by the 
arm, cried out, ‘He’s killed mama.’ 

“The man said he went across the 
street and found a man in a private’s 
uniform lying on the sidewalk. Hutch- 
ins, with a gun in his hand, was run- 
ning toward the house yelling, ‘That 
fixes you, soldier boy. You’ve come 
here your last time. You thought I’d 
never catch up with you! You thought 
I’d never find out about you and my 
wife — thought I’d never see you, but 
you’ve gotten your medicine, and so 
has she — yes, so has she — running out 
and leaving the kids at home alone 
while I was at work — running around 
with that fellow all over town.” 

The neighbor said he remembered 
no more of what the murderer said, 
because about that time the ambulance 
and police squad had driven up. It was 
too late to do anything for Mrs. Hutch- 
ins, but the soldier was taken to the 
Army Camp Hospital. 

sje jje 9)c jjc jJc 

Mrs. Carmine stopped reading and be- 
gan thinking again — thinking and curs- 
ing — cursing Captain Lynch. It was 
all his fault ; why didn’t he finish his 
own social obligations instead of get- 
ting innocent boys into trouble ? Why ? 

Doris Carmine didn’t see the nurse, 
Miss Scott, as she slipped quietly out 
of Arthur Carmine’s room, didn’t see 
her go down the corridor to get Dr. 
Wood ; instead, she turned back to read- 
ing the paper — the paper in which the 
next day she was to read the column 
beginning: “Arthur Carmine, private at 
Camp Jordan, died last night in the 
camp hospital of a bullet wound in- 
flicted ” 


Ballade 

By 

Mary Alice Aziz 

How can I help but love thee 
When angels sing thy praise ? 

And every time thy face I see 
All care is soon effaced. 

When dark lights up at thy sweet voice 
And flowers fill the vine 
How can I help but to rejoice, 

Ah, dear mother of mine! 

How can I help but need thee so 
When all my life thou’ve been 
The beacon light — the guiding glow — 
The good Samaritan ? 

When in the blackness of the night, 

I’d call for thee and find 
Thee by my side, holding me tight, 

Ah, dear mother of mine! 

How can I help but miss thee now 
That we are far apart, 

No more to kiss thy aging brow. 

To press thee to my heart? 

These are my thoughts when on each day 
I wipe away the brine 
That wets my eyes and blinds my way, 
Ah, dear mother of mine ! 

L’ envoi. 

Not time nor miles can break the strings 
That both our hearts entwine, 

Ah, dear mother of mine ! 


<•> 



Mary C. Baker 

In observation of humanity 

There’s ne’er a man who’ll consistent be, 

Unless it be myself ... or thee. 


Mary C. Baker 

Yesterday the skies were blue. 
You were here. 

Today the skies are black. 
You are gone. 



By 


The Value of a Book 

By 

Dorothy Blackburn 


H AVE you ever been parched? 
Have you ever thirsted for 
cool refreshment? We all have 
— but have you ever felt that way 
about a book? 

To date, our civilization has had 
overwhelming advantages in having 
writers and their books of all the ages 
presented to us, as it were, on a silver 
platter. It has been our good fortune 
to be able to read the wonderful works 
of such outstanding writers as Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Voltaire, Moliere, Bacon, 
and obtain so much information from 
our outstanding classic — the Bible. 
Considering our general appreciation 
of literature and the fine arts, I would 
say that we do not fully apprehend the 
value of it all and our most fortunate 
position. 

We can all understand where our 
civilization would be now if there were 
no books. Looking over the work — 
painful, long hours of it that philoso- 
phers and writers put into writing and 
teaching — it makes me feel minute, in- 
appreciative, and ill-mannered. 


I mentioned before that, to date, our 
civilization has had overwhelming ad- 
vantages. What about tomorrow, you 
ask? That is up to us. If Shakespeare 
could last centuries, he certainly must 
have had something worthwhile to give 
us, don’t you think? 

In comparison, how many of the 
books of the year, of two or three years, 
have lasted and are still being praised 
by the multitudes ? It’s hard to imagine 
that our writers have retarded to such 
an extent that they can’t produce a 
“ jewel” among them. Our civilization 
must have suffered somewhere along 
the line and is just now on the come- 
back. Will we ever again produce 
Homers and Aristotles? It seems “the 
Greeks have the word for it” and the 
last word at that. 

Let us awake to the fact that the 
overflowing storehouse of literature is 
literally at our feet. Let’s become book- 
conscious ! They are there for us — let’s 
drink them up and be refreshed ! 
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Dreams in the Smbels 

By 

Doris Ann Blanton 

Let's lie here before the fire 

And dispense with worldly strife. 

To the lovely strands of a distant lyre 
We'll dream of our future life. 

We'll watch the embers in the fire, 

Each tiny flicker, each tiny blaze, 

And build a lovely castle there, 

Seen dimly through a purple haze. 

A castle near a sandy beach, 

Looking out on the angry sea, 

Where the dashing waves can never reach 
The lives of you and me. 

The light of the embers slowly dies ; 

Our vision fades away. 

Although our fire in ashes lies, 

Our dreams will always stay. 


On the Art of Attending the Opera 

By 

Nancy Claire Watkins 


O pera-going is a lost art here in 
America. In fact, we might go 
so far as to say that opera- 
going never was an art here in America. 
In Europe (what there is left of it) we 
Americans are considered a little less 
civilized than the Paleolithic man who 
went bare-footed in the forest armed 
only with a club and looking for a lion 
to chew on — and why? Because we 
know nothing of the fine art of opera- 
going. Why most of us think that “the 
Diamond Horeshoe” is something that 
you throw over your left shoulder to 
bring you luck! 

The first step in learning the fine 
art of opera-going is to arrive at the 
realization that proper dress for the 
occasion is essential and absolutely nec- 
essary. In fact, most people only go to 
the opera to show off their clothes. I 
was shocked one day when in a conver- 
sation with one of our best-dressed 
masculine opera-goers I learned that 
he was under the impression that Car- 
men was boosted to stardom while 
dancing at “The La Congo Club on 
Forty - ninth Street” (aforementioned 
club, you will be interested to note, was 
raided a few weeks ago by the police). 
But, to get back to the original subject, 
Mrs. Van Wiffle Snaffle recommends as 
the ideal costume for opera-going a 
short plaid skirt, a sloppy-Joe sweater, 
knee-length socks (the louder the bet- 
ter), and saddle -back shoes (shoe 
polish is being conserved for National 


Defense). Miss Tiddly Winks Barker, 
No. 1 Deb of the season, created quite 
a sensation when she appeared at a re- 
cent performance of “11 Travatore” in 
a ski suit with a golf bag (containing 
her Red Cross knitting) hung across 
her shoulder. Of course, all the bloom- 
ing buds of the season hastened to 
follow her example. “Bring anything 
from tennis rackets to ski shoes” is the 
fashion motto for the season. 

Etiquette is bound to rear its ugly 
head at one time or another. Etiquette 
at the opera is a decidedly involved 
process, but here are ten rules which 
will guarantee poise and assurance: 

1. Run, do not walk, down the aisle. 

2. It is never polite to chew gum at 
the opera ; deposit it under your neigh- 
bor's seat or behind her ear. 

3. If you can't see who is coming 
down the aisle stand up and turn com- 
pletely around, facing the back of the 
hall. Trying to crane your neck pro- 
duces stooped shoulders and bad eye- 
sight. 

4. Bring your own popcorn, peanuts, 
and candy. It's annoying and danger- 
ous to climb over the other spectators 
trying to get outside and purchase food. 

5. If you have claustrophobia cover 
the surrounding seats with coats, books, 
or anything handy; it will successfully 
keep all intruders away, since most 
opera-goers lack the courage to climb 
over the mountains placed in their path. 
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6. Never let the conversation lag — 
if you know the story of the opera tell 
it in a loud voice or, if you don’t know 
the story of the opera, keep up a run- 
ning fire of conversation anyway ; it will 
enlighten your companions. 

7. If you want to talk to someone 
five seats down, climb over the seats — 
it develops the muscles. 

8. During the performance whistle, 
clap your hands and stamp your feet in 
time to the music. It will develop your 
sense of rhythm and improve your gen- 
eral musical knowledge. 

9. Autograph “hounds” are advised 
to bring baseball bats, sling shots, B-B 
guns, and other tools for forcing one’s 
way through a crowd. 

10. If you are lucky enough to be 
sitting near the orchestra, help the con- 
ductor along with reading the score, 
amuse the players (they get so bored) 
by making faces at them, and deposit 
all chewing-gum wrappers, useless pro- 


grams, and other trash in the bell of 
the French horn (or similar instru- 
ments). 

The aim of the perfect opera-goer is 
to add to the general fun, hilarity, and 
confusion. One musically-minded young 
“blood” developed a talent for singing 
cowboy songs such as “You Are My 
Sunshine,” “Home on the Range,” 
“Deep in the Heart of Texas,” along 
with the most beautiful arias sung by 
the star tenors and sopranoes. The ef- 
fect was striking, though some accused 
him of being stone-deaf. Then there 
was the case of the beautiful social 
climber who crashed the hallowed gates 
by shooting off her twenty-two every 
fifteen minutes during a performance 
of “La Boheme.” 

And so, my friends, we send you out 
secure in the knowledge of opera eti- 
quette with the hope that through our 
humble advice opera-going will become 
the art it was meant to be. 


Flossie and Bossie 

By 

Peggy Pugh 

Flossie and Bossie are our two cows, 
They eat the hay from the big hay mows, 
Each Flossie and Bossie has a little calf. 
They try so hard to eat hay chaff, 

But it tickles their noses and 
You should see them laugh. 


Greater Love Hath No Man 

By 


ES, I fell in love once. I can still recall the day he first 


came to our small town. I remember the very evening 


when he came home with father for supper. I can yet 
hear my father’s brusque voice as he said, “Mr. Johns, this is 
my daughter, Susan.” I looked up into the kindest brown 
eyes I had ever seen — eyes which had a way of twinkling 
as if they were at any moment going to laugh at some inward 
secret. Slowly I extended my hand, and he said in his slow, 
soft Southern voice, “How do you do, Miss Susan?” 

I think I shall always remember that moment. All 
through supper I could not eat, even my favorite dessert. 
Every word he spoke seemed the most important thing in 
the world. I raised my eyes only to look at him and at times 
to encounter my mother’s questioning glance. Oh, the 
evening flew by so rapidly, and we had to say good-night. 

The next morning was Sunday and as usual we all went 
to Sunday School; Mr. Johns accompanied us to the little 
church around the corner where my father was deacon. In 
prayer, I would blush when I thought he looked up at me. 
When he entered the pulpit, I thought my heart would stop 
beating. 

Yes, he spoke that morning and I was practically in 
heaven. I believe the choir never had sung quite so beau- 
tifully before and I had never felt so near to God. You see, 
he was the visiting minister and I was nine years old. 


Fay Fletcher 
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By 

Lilyan M. Nelson 

Do not say you love, 

For Time can change the heart, 
And all at once you find 

Your love and you stand apart. 

Do not say you love, 

Though Youth is quite sublime, 
For there will always, always be 
The ever-changing Time. 

Once I dared not say this, 

But that was long ago — 

And now at two and twenty 
I know — I know ! 


This Way of Life 

By 

Nancy Claire Watkins 


“4N official communique today states 
/A that Fraulein Von Hoofman, 
^ ^ beautiful Nazi spy, has been 
convicted of high treason and sentenced 
to death by Brigadier-General Allen 
Nottingham, Chairman of Court-mar- 
tial Committee District. 

“Fraulein Von Hoofman will be shot 
at dawn tomorrow. The communique 

reports German ”. I snapped off 

the radio and sank into the chair at my 
desk. “Shot at dawn ! Shot at dawn ! 
Shot at dawn!” The clipped words of 
the commentator pounded my ears 
ceaselessly until I felt 1 must scream 
or go mad. 

My mind began to wander as minds 
do wander in time of stress, insanely 
passing over little insignificant events 
and jumping to unessential conclusions. 
Psychologists would say I was seeking 
refuge from great mental torture or 
emotional strain. 

I recalled a day in the early spring. 
It was like the brilliant one that hov- 
ered so peacefully outside my window. 
I had encountered Anna Holzing in 
the hotel lobby; blinded by her beauty 
I had said, “You are very beautiful.” 
She laughed, “And you sir, are very 
prosaic ; the Englishman I met the other 
night said the same thing. Do you 
Englishmen have no individuality?” 

I remember the day we were married. 
We were kneeling in the great vaulted 
church before the altar of Our Lady 
of Sorrows, and as the candles cast 


their rays on the face of the Virgin, she 
whispered, “Pray to the blessed Virgin 
that our way of life may be preserved, 
my darling, for, I am German and you 
are so very British.” These words puz- 
zled me, but I soon forgot them in my 
happiness. 

I recall another picture of Anna, as 
she crossed the garden to greet her new 
mother-in-law. She kissed her gracious- 
ly on the cheek and my mother was 
puzzled at her accent. “My dear, for a 
German, you have a delightful French 
accent.” Anna smiled and replied, 
“But I am still a German, Madame.” 
Mother was very complacent, I thought, 
when she turned the remark with, 
“Well, you are an English woman now. 
You know, ‘Where thou goest, I shall 
go. Thy people shall be my people, thy 
God my God.’ ” We forgot the incident 
which seemed insignificant at the time. 

However, I recalled Anna’s words 
the day Germany declared war on Eng- 
land. I rushed upstairs excitedly to 
tell her the news. I found her room 
stripped of her belongings and the can- 
dles blown out before the statue of the 
Virgin Mary. Anna had left me to go 
back to her country. 

Now after two years of war, I sat 
recalling my married life while the life 
of a German woman was to be snuffed 
out because of my decision. I picked 
up the letter the prisoner had asked the 
guard to deliver to her husband, an 
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Englishman, on the day before I passed 
sentence on her. I read these words : 

My dear: 

Now that I am about to die, there is 
so much I want to tell you — so much 
that I should have told you before. 
War confuses one’s sense of values. I 
know, my darling, for you see I’m 
fighting for my side just as you are 
fighting for yours. Of course I’m fight- 
ing in a different way. You have to put 
up with the mud and the filth, the 
wounds and the blood, the intolerable 
waiting for something to happen. I 
fight the battle mentally. I’m never sure 
whether I’m going to outwit the enemy 
or he’s going to outwit me. I’m trying, 
beloved, to break the news to you that 
I’m a German secret service agent. 

Now since we are fighting, giving 
up our very lives, in fact, for a cause, 
we want to know what we are fighting 
for. I think if I can tell you what I am 
fighting for it will lighten the duty that 
you, my darling, have to perform. I 
know that you hate that duty bitterly. 
It is a superhuman task, my dear, but 
you are equal to it if you understand. 
I, personally am fighting for a wav of 
life — to preserve my way of thinking, 
of loving, my dearest possessions, my 
religion, my hopes, my plans and my 


desires. It is so essential, my love, this 
way of life. Nothing so puny as one’s 
j>ersonal emotions or desires should 
stand in the way of its fulfillment. 
Nothing so universal as our own love 
should prevent this way of life from 
being handed down for the children of 
my country and yours to enjoy as we 
have enjoyed it. It is your duty and 
mine to preserve this valuable posses- 
sion, no matter what the cost — and it 
will cost — no one knows how much. 

Since our ways of life differ, as 
Fate has decreed, we must fight on 
different sides, and we must fight for 
the destruction of one another though 
no malice be in our hearts. 

Always remember that nothing can 
destroy love but selfishness or coward- 
ice in the performance of duty so clearly 
set before one. Death is only a thin 
wall set between us — a wall which can, 
at the proper time, he broken down. 

Good-bye, dear one. 

And so tomorrow at dawn my wife, 
Anna Holzing, alias Fraulein Von 
Hoofman, German Secret Service 
Agent No. 25, will be executed by the 
orders of her husband — for I am Briga- 
dier-General Allen Nottingham, fight- 
ing for England and the preservation 
of “This way of life.” 



Loneliness 

By 

Betty Collins 


I oneliness — it settles down o’er 
you like the black flicks of soot 
drift to the ground after being 
blown from some nearby chimney. Upon 
its settling it can no longer he distin- 
guished by the human eye because it is 
so like its resting place. So is loneliness. 

The tall, full cedar, alone breaking 
the skyline, is silhouetted against a 
fading sunset. The dark green turns 
black contrasted with the pastel gold 
and red. Close by, chirps one solitary 
bird — you know not its name, but what 
matters? — it is all the more alone. 
Apparently no one cares for it, even 
though its fortunate mates have all long 
ago flown southward. The poor fellow 
hops about bravely trying to chirp its 
once beautiful song — now made thin 
and piercing by the bitter, cutting 
North wind. 

A dry crackling sound rises on the 
air — a little squirrel hurries unguided 
to its cheerless nest across the lawn 
covered with dead leaves. First he runs 
a little way — stops — listens. Then he 
scampers on, followed only by the hol- 
low echo of the rustling leaves which he 
has disturbed. 

In the distance on the top of that 
steep hill can be seen the remains of a 
deserted house — “a house with nobody 
in it.” The shutters torn from their 
hinges by some heedless child in sport 
perhaps or unhinged by a fierce, unre- 
lenting wind — are scraping the ground. 


The half -bolted door is useless — power- 
less to admit or reject anyone or any- 
thing. Aljove the rotted window hangs 
a rusty nail, sticking half way out the 
unpainted boarding. It would be diffi- 
cult to approach this building, for 
its weeds — long since killed by the se- 
vere frosts of winter — stand high and 
threatening. Yes, this once happy place 
has long forgotten the laughter of little 
children, the familiar song of the 
mother, or even the deep voice of the 
father — and it remains alone. 

At evening as you lean by an open 
window permitting the crisp winter 
breeze to touch your hot, troubled face 
— one wee light alone from the distance 
meets your eye. Nowhere is there 
another star. The rest of the sky is 
black and thick. The darkness outside 
comes within and smothers your joy. 
You, too, are left alone — alone and 
friendless like the deep, blue waves on 
the ocean as they noisily cast their 
waters upon a deaf shore which is for- 
ever throwing them back again. 

Loneliness — an occasional guest in 
the heart of everyone — whether invited 
or not — welcome or unwelcome. 

Loneliness may come to you even in 
the midst of an excited crowd or in the 
the very seclusion of your inner self 
because it exists within you and is not 
initiated by lack of physical companion- 
ship alone, but true solitude comes from 
a want of fellowship with other souls. 
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So thus is loneliness — a solitude of 
spirit — the tireless futility of the defiant 
tide — the beam of one lone star — the 
picture of a bleak house — a mateless 


squirrel — a cheerless, unsheltered bird 
— the barren ground mixed with ugly 
soot — and finally your own dreary, 
desolate self. 


Miracles Moderne 

By 

Mary C. Baker 

Of course I believe in miracles! 
Those given up for dead 
Overcome the pneumococcus dread. 
Sulphadiazine ! 

Those for whom life holds no store, 
Demented, body rid by sore, 

Find a joy in living on. 

Thiamin ! 

Bodies wasted ever thin. 

Diabetic coma, finally death 
Now defeated. 

Insulin ! 


Abraham Lincoln 

By 


Jean I very 


Music: “My Old Kentucky Home” 
( fading ) . . . 

Narrator: This afternoon from our 
studio in George Washington Hall 
we bring you a story from out of 
the past. The story of lovely Ann 
Rutledge, sweetheart of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Music: “My Old Kentucky Home” 
( fading ) . . . 

Proprietor (in a lazy Southern voice) : 
Good evenin', stranger, . . . can I do 
somethin' for you? 

Lincoln : Can you tell me where I can 
get lodging for awhile? 

Prop. : Well now, I would recommend 
the Rutledge Tavern, finest spot in 
all Kentucky, or in the South for that 
matter. 

Lincoln: Thanks, which direction? 

Prop. : Go down to yon corner and 
turn to your right. It's the second 
white house on the avenue. Don’t 
think you could well nigh miss it; 
there’ll probably be some folks a sit- 
tin’ on the veranda. 

Lincoln : I appreciate this informa- 
tion a great deal. 

Prop. : Glad to be of any help to you. 
Goin’ to be in our village long? 

Lincoln : Well, it depends on my 
business. I intend to open a law busi- 
ness. 

Prop. : Why, you’re not — I thought 
that there was a young man cornin’ 


to town who had some cut-and-dry 
notion ’bout slavery. He was cornin’ 
from Illinois or thereabouts. I recol- 
lect his name was Abraham Lincoln. 
I reckon he best decided to stay home 
where his views are appreciated. By 
the way, I just didn’t catch your 
name ? 

Lincoln : Abraham Lincoln. 

Music: “’Way Down Upon the Swanee 
River” (fading) . . . 

Voice No. 1 : Yes, it is jus’ scandalous 
the way they talk of lowerin’ the 
price of cotton. 

Voice No. 2 : It’ll be nothin’ short of 
a sin. Jus’ yesterday Nathan Greene 
was telling me that if the price of 
cotton is lowered, his crop won’t 
bring him enough to provide winter’s 
ration for his slaves. Now I tell 
you 

Lincoln : Excuse me, gentlemen, but 
can I see the owner of this tavern? 

Owner: Good evenin’, stranger; I am 
the owner. Here, take this chair. 

Lincoln: My name’s Lincoln. I won- 
der if you can put me up for awhile. 

Owner: Yes, sir, I’ll be mighty glad 
to accommodate you. Here, Rastus, 
take Mr. 

Lincoln : Lincoln. 

Owner : Yes, Mr. Lincoln, you’ll have 
to pardon me. I don’t remember 
names so well any more. Any prefer- 
ence to a room? 
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Voice No. 1 : He’s a rather queer one. 
Looks kinda awkward, but he’s got 
an honest face. 

Owner: Yes, I like his manner — 
straightforward and simple. Now, 
what were we discussin’ ? Hey, boy ! 
bring some more mint juleps. 

Negro: Yas, suh! 

sjc i}: 4 s 4 s Hs 

Music: “Dixie” . . . up . . . fading 

Ann : Good mornin’, papa. Has the 
mail come? {Eagerly.) 

Owner : Good mornin’, daughter. Are 
you gettin’ excited over the ball 
Thursday night ? 

Ann: Yes, I’m anxious to wear my 
new dress, but you didn’t answer my 
question. Has the mail ? 

Owner: Yes, the coach came into 
town this mornin’ 

Ann : And I didn’t hear from him ! 

Owner : Don’t worry, my child. Hay- 
wood Bennett isn’t worthy of your 
hand. Any gentleman would have 
written. 

Ann : He promised to write, papa, and 
every month I have looked for a let- 
ter, but 

Owner: Daughter, I am an old man. 
Before I die I want to see you hap- 
pily married. Every Sunday I pray 
you will meet the right man. 

Ann : I thought I had, papa. 

Owner : No, my child, you are too fine 
for a rascal like Bennett. Now, won’t 
you promise your old father to forget 
this affair and pay some attention to 
all the fine young men who are always 
at your beck and call? 

Ann : I’ll try, Father. 


Owner: That’s a good girlie! Now, 
won’t you stay around so when the 
goods come, you may tell Rastus to 
take them to Old Mammy. 

Ann: Goods? 

Owner: Yes. You see, daughter, our 
new lodger, Lincoln, is always payin’ 
his fee with somethin’ like this. One 
time it was potatoes, another time 
cotton, and now goods. 

Ann : But — why does he do this? 

Owner: He’s just too kindhearted. 
When his clients can’t pay in green- 
backs he accepts material things. 
Sometimes he even gives the po’ 
critters his last cent. 

Ann: Papa, he sounds so nice and I 
should like to talk to him, but when 
I come around he quickly withdraws. 
M-m-m, but maybe I shall find it 
convenient to enjoy a bit of the night 
air after dinner tonight. ... I won- 
der . . . 

* * * * * * * 

Music: “In the Gloaming” . . . (no 
answer. ) 

Ann : I say a beautiful night, isn’t it? 

Lincoln : Pardon me, Miss ; were you 
talking to me? 

Ann : Wait — don’t go. I’ve been won- 
derin’ why you always leave when I 
come around. 

Lincoln : I don’t feel as though I’d be 
good company for a lady. You see, 
a fellow like me doesn’t have any- 
thing to talk about. 

Ann : Tell me about your work. 

Lincoln : Oh, there isn’t much to tell 
— at least it wouldn’t be interesting 
to a lady. 
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Ann : Well, tell me what do you think 
about the cotton question — and 
slavery. 

Lincoln : I jus’ wouldn’t want to ex- 
press my views. 

Ann : Any special reason for playin’ 
the role of “Silent Man”? 

Lincoln : You’d only laugh at me like 
the others. 

Ann : I never laugh at great men. I 
won’t laugh at you. 

Lincoln : Miss Rutledge, you don’t 
know what you are saying — you are 
saying you believe in me. 

Ann : Yes, that is what I mean — and 
please call me Ann — Abraham. . . . 
Good-night. 

Lincoln: Good-night. . . . (“Call me 
A nn — A braham ” ) 

* * * * * * * 

Music: “Beautiful Dreamer.” 

Ann (laughing merrily ) : Abe, I was 
jus’ thinkin’ of that tall, bashful boy 
who, six months ago, would run 
every time he saw me and now he 
comes runnin’ to tell me all ’bout his 
business. 

Lincoln : Ann, you have given me so 
much strength. Just today when I 
was telling Judge Walker about the 
new plan I have to free the slaves, I 
could feel your spirit guiding me. . . . 
my dear, there is so much I want to 
do and I used to think it impossible, 
but now 

Ann : Yes, now, you will do it. Oh, 
Abe, jus’ keep that determination to 
rebuild this world and I know that 
some day I shall say — and be very 


proud to say — “To him, Abraham 
Lincoln, we owe our New Republic.” 

Lincoln : Ann, I thought I had over- 
come some of that bash fulness, but 
right now I feel like that awkward 
lad of six months ago. 

Ann : What do you want to tell me, 
Abe : 

Lincoln: Just, just this — I love you, 
Ann. Well, what 1 am trying to say. 

. . . Won’t you help me build that 
New Republic — shall we built it to- 
gether ? 

Ann : Yes, Abe, together. 

sf: * ift ijc i}e j); 

Music: “Beautiful Dreamer.” 

Lincoln : Greene, I’m mighty glad 
you see fit to have me handle your 
case. 

Greene: Mr. Lincoln, I’m the one to 
be glad, ’cause I can’t pay you 

Lincoln : Don’t bother your head 

about that now. Cotton will do. 

Greene: Oh, Mr. Lincoln, will you 
really accept cotton? I, I don’t know 
how to thank you 

Lincoln : Well, just don’t try. I like 
to help those less fortunate ; it kinda 
pays my debt to Fate for being so 
kind to me. 

Greene: Kind, Mr. Lincoln? 

Lincoln : Well, Greene, I don’t know 
how to tell you except that by some 
trick Fate has given me the finest 
jewel on earth. I guess everybody 
will know pretty soon. Ann Rutledge 
and I are going to be married 

Sound : Footsteps running , a voice in- 
terrupting — 
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Voice ( Negro Mammy) : Mr. Lin- 
coln, Mr. Lincoln — Miss Ann ! She’s 
ill; Mr. Rutledge says come quick- 
like. 

Music: Full Chords . . . 

Lincoln: Mr. Rutledge! Where is 
she ; is she worse ? 

Owner: Abe, she’s been calling for 
you. Doc Jones jus’ came; he’s in 
there now. 

Lincoln : Did she just get suddenly 
worse ? 

Owner : It came on about an hour ago. 
Strangely enough, we all thought she 
was so much better. 

Lincoln : Oh, Mr. Rutledge, she can’t 
. . . God won’t do that! . . . Oh, 
doctor ! 

Doctor : Mr. Lincoln, she’s been call- 
ing for you. You may go in — hurry, 
you may be — too late 

Lincoln: Ann, Ann, my beloved 

Ann ( faintly ) : Abe, my darlin’, we 
will build that Republic together ; but 
you will build it here and I in that 
other world. I will be with you. 

Lincoln ( brokenly ) : Ann, Ann, don’t 
leave me! Oh, dearest, don’t leave 
me! ! ! 

Ann : Not in body, only — in spirit, I’ll 
be with you — always. 

****** * 

Narrator: Time marched on . . . 
Abraham Lincoln marched on . . . 
Battle after battle in politics won and 
when that eventful day in 1859 
when . . . 

John Speed: Good mornin’, Lincoln. 


I came early because I wanted to be 
the first to congratulate you. 

Lincoln : Thank you, Speed, I appre- 
ciate your kindness. 

Speed: ’Twould be better if more of 
our men possessed your philosophy. 
How do you do it? 

Lincoln : John, once long ago the 
thing I cherished most was taken 
from me. For a long while I was 
bitter, then I began to see that there 
is no life without death, no dawn 
without sunset, no victory, but to him 
who has given all. 

******* 

Ann Rutledge, too, had peered into 
the future and knew that if she gave 
her love and strength to that humble, 
honest, straightforward boy she would 
make him The American Citizen, one to 
whom years later millions would pay 
homage. On the tomb of that noble 
woman are inscribed these words: 

“Out of me unworthy and unknown 
The vibrations of deathless music ; 
‘With malice toward none, with char- 
ity for all’, 

Out of me the forgiveness of millions 
toward millions and the beneficient 
face of a nation 
Shining with justice and truth. 

I am Ann Rutledge who sleeps be- 
neath these weeds. 

Beloved in life of Abraham Lincoln, 
Wedded to him, not through unison, 
But through separation. 

Bloom forever, O Republic, 

From the dust of my bosom.” 

THE END 

Note: This is a script zvritten for 
radio by a member of the Radio Broad- 
casting Class. 


Excuse jjol Wisdom 

By 

Lilyan M. Nelson 

Down the paths of yesterday 

I look, with wonder and surprise, 
To see the fool I was in May 
Who now am worldly wise. 

Yet the heart not being charted 
For the wild and open sea 
Has little way of knowing 

The changing tide’s philosophy. 
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Gutumn HeaCes 

By 

Lily an M. Nelson 


The leaves are slowly falling from the bough, 
And with the fall of each gentle leaf 
I think of you, and wonder, now, 

If these tears be of joy or grief. 

And if a storm should suddenly rise 
The leaves would surely faster fall, 

And I would watch with tear-dimmed eyes 
And wait and wait — or not at all. 


Glamour Gets ’Em 

By 

Helen Sampson 


G lamour is hard to acquire — it 
is an inward feeling that so 
permeates your being that it 
fairly shines out. And once you get it, 
you’ve got it for keeps. As I said, it’s 
hard to acquire. You just don’t walk 
into a store and ask for it at the coun- 
ter, nor does your best friend lend you 
some for an all-important date. Yet 
once you catch on to glamour, it does 
wonders for you; for instance, it keeps 
the stag line hot on your trail, or your 
box full of letters. But perhaps you’re 
not interested? 

Glamour is all inside ; but a few out- 
ward conditions help to get you in the 
mood. First, there’s your hair. Now I 
ask you — did you ever see a glamour 
girl with anything but long hair ? 
Hmm-m, I thought not. So it’s your 
hair we’ll work on first. One good rule 
is to just let it go generally — uncombed, 
unbrushed, uncurled. But a much bet- 
ter idea is to wash it and let it dry in 
the wind. Try it — it does marvelous 
things toward that let-down feeling. 
Your hair comes out definitely long 
and straight, with just the right amount 
of push (or lack of push) to it. You 
might grab up a few loose ends on top 
of your head to make a more elaborate 
coiffure. The effect is most charming — 
especially if the hair is clutched back 
in places with either a flower or a huge 
bow of ribbon. I really don’t know why 
such a hair-do marks the glamour girl ; 
but if you don’t care to twist up a few 


pieces for your top-knot, try pinning it 
all severely back from your forehead 
and letting it cascade down most devas- 
tatingly — and you get that deadly “lit- 
tl e- girl - playing - glamorous” look. It 
catches the men unaware. Brunettes 
make the most successful glamour girls 
— now, now, my blonde sisters, please 
don’t swamp me ! Can’t you be content 
with “Gentlemen prefer blondes” ? 

Step two in the glamorizing process 
leads to lipstick. Several coats of a nice 
dark, shellac-forming lipstick will do 
the trick — as many of you have already 
found out. These dark lipsticks come 
in any of a dozen different flavors and 
names — but they all add up to the same 
effect. Never, never use rouge. It de- 
tracts from your interesting hollow- 
cheeked pallor and lends an air of 
healthiness to your face. If you’re to 
be a gilded lily, you must look the part. 
With step two goes this caution: Be 
careful how you put your own special 
brand of varnish on — build up and out 
— nobody goes around with their nat- 
ural mouth on any more. I daresay 
your mother won’t recognize you, but 
you’ll get recognition elsewhere. And, 
girls, don’t be afraid of what he thinks 
about all that goo — a little lipstick never 
hurt anybody — so there ! 

Along with lipstick comes nails and 
nail polish. It is most effective when 
your lips and nails match, although 
sometimes startling. To all you would- 
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l)e glamours, I’ll say this : you just must 
keep your nails at least three inches 
long and polished to the tips. It’s 
simply one of those things you must do. 
If you're a typist, this is somewhat of a 
problem; but I think I would let the 
typing go — it's safer. Always file your 
nails to a sharp point. They make such 
delightful claws and would doubtless 
come in handy if you’re ever ship- 
wrecked. Besides, it makes the men 
think you’re a sweet, harmless little 
kitten. (Do they get fooled?) 

There are lots of minor details I 
could suggest like heavy bracelets and 
ear-rings, but you get the general idea, 


don’t you? It really doesn’t matter 
what kind of clothes you wear, for 
some people can look glamorous in a 
pair of overalls — not that I recommend 
overalls for steady wear. Some people 
might think you’re odd. 

Let me impress it upon you: once 
you get it, you’re there! You have 
arrived. There nothing you can’t do. 
You’re TNT in a skirt and sweater (or 
overalls!) and nothing can stop you. 
So, you lesser sisters, watch out ! And 
the saints preserve us if we all turn 
glamour girls — Mary Washington Col- 
lege would have a major revolution on 
its hands. 


Trout Fishing 

By 

Peggy Pugh 

Sunshine, sunshine, please come out, 

So I can go fishing for a trout. 

Down by the stream, clear and cool, 

Where there is what papa calls a school. 

Please peep out from behind that cloud, 

But tell the grasshoppers not to chirp so loud, 
For they will scare away the trout, 

And then I’d never pull one out. 


"fiom & Window 

By 

Lilyan M. Nelson 


The rain falls dark upon the meadow 

And strikes the flowers ere they have breath — 
The newly born in spring's bright season, 

How young to face such harrowing death ! 

I think I shall not go that way today 
Lest I should hear the anguishing cry, 

And feel the hurt of beauty lost 
With flowers too young to die. 


Gutumn lCnowlec)<je 

By 

Lilyan M. Nelson 

What is there that is weeping now ? 

Perhaps the last leaf, from the bough, 
That fell to the ground this morn 
Is weeping because summer is gone. 

Or perchance this heart is crying out 
Against the ladened walls of doubt, 
Knowing all too well the spell of change 
And life, today — tomorrow, strange. 
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Noble Egress 

By 

Mary Alice Aziz 


H E said, “Tomorrow you die. 
Isn’t there someone you would 
like to see, to talk to, some- 
thing you would like to do before you — 


She said, “No, I know no one. I 
want nothing.” 

He said, “You can save yourself, you 

know, if only you’ll ” 

She answered, “Enough, mine is not 
the blood of a traitor !” 

He arose and half-bowed. “Madame,” 
he said, “your courage commands re- 
spect. Permit me.” And he raised her 
hand to his lips. After giving final in- 
structions to the guard, he left her cell. 

“Amazing,” he thought as he made 
his way down the bleak corridor. “The 
great spy is but a mere child. Why, 
she can’t be over twenty-one ! She’s 
young enough to be my own daughter ! 
This game of war” — he paused — “this 
game of war is a hideous affair.” 
Alone, on her hard cot, she sat. With 
eyes that saw not, she stared fixedly at 
a small spider asleep in his web. Back 
and forth outside her cell, a guard kept 
watchful vigil, his heavy shoes beating 
an even staccato on the concrete floor. 

But she neither saw the guard nor 
heard his rhythmic footsteps ; for, with- 
in her mind, a panorama of kaleido- 
scopic agility was swiftly forming 
shapes, rendering her completely un- 
conscious of any part of her morbid 
surroundings. 

Now she was a child of twelve again, 


chasing her older brother swiftly 
through their apple orchard. Now she 
sat with wondering eyes listening to her 
mother’s soft voice telling tales of 
magic lands, of elves, of fairies. 

Now she saw familiar paths, beloved 
hills, favorite haunts, colored flowers, 
lovely birds — heard again the sweet, 
gay, happy music dear to her heart and 
characteristic of her people. Hers was 
a small, peace-loving country ; hers was 
a simple, God-fearing nation. 

Now the threatening clouds, the mon- 
ster birds that were not birds, that let 
fall from the skies unannounced dia- 
bolical showers of deathly missiles. 
Things evolved into fire and smoke, 
death and terror, wails and tears. Gone 
her home, dead her mother, lost her 
brother. 

* * i * * * * 

The guard silently unlocked her cell 
door. With steady feet, she followed 
him with her head held high, and with 
a peculiar smile on her lips, she waived 
aside the proffered, merciful eye-band- 
age. Facing the firing squad, in a calm 
and clear voice, she said simply, “I’m 
ready. ...” 

The radio and newspapers made 
much of her execution. They told in 
clipped commentator style how very 
dangerous she had been while at large. 
They could not use enough superlatives 
to describe the cleverness of their own 
agents in finally tracking her down. 
They spared no detail of the death 
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scene — her dignified manner despite 
her apparent youth, her lack of fear, 
her refusal of the black eye-covering. 
“All, all in vain — whatever her last 
mission,” they said. 

* * * * * * * 

Everything had worked beautifully. In 
no time at all after the surprise attack, 
the enemy had surrendered. The most 
decisive battle of the war had been won 
and with a minimum of blood-shed. 
The general smiled to himself. He 
knew the rest would be easy. It wouldn't 
be long before his people would be free 
again, free from the terrible scourge of 
war, free to plow their fields, to tend 
to their homes, to raise their children, 
free to live again. 

He thought of the lives that had been 
sacrificed in this heroic encounter, and 
he thought of one life in particular. He 
recalled that scene in the recent past 
when she had stood before him, outlin- 
ing her daring plan. 


“My child/' he had said, “I must 
admit that in all your work you have 
shown an ingenuity that is more than 
admirable, but I fear that you do not 
fully realize the significance of this 
your latest scheme. Don’t you know 
that even if you were to get the desired 
information, it is sheer optimism and 
nothing more to suppose that you could 
ever get the message across to us, and, 
as for your getting back yourself, why, 
why, ...” 

And she had answered, “Sir, it is not 
my intention to return again — alive.” 
And now, now all this success could 
be directly credited to her, she, who 
had so serenely gone on to explain : 
“And, if I die with the bandage across 
my eyes, it means not to attack — that 
their fortifications are too strong, but 
if” — and a husky note had crept into 
her voice — “if I refuse that black band, 
why then attack — attack, and fight on 
to victory!” 
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